SERVICE & -—lIt’s not uncommon to- 
HISTORY day, when two or more 

people get together, 
that the conversation turns to the almost 
complete disappearance of the will to 
serve. Under these circumstances it’s re- 
freshing and encouraging to witness an 
outstanding act of service. Just such an 
occasion was provided by the Forty Nin- 
ers at the Atlantic City Convention when 
they presented Dr. S. C. Prescott with the 
First Annual Forty Niner Award. To 
digress a moment, the Forty Niners, a 
group now totaling some 90 odd members, 
was formed at the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion in 1949 to service the Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Association. Their 
main objective is to handle the ushering 
assignment, tickets, and other details for 
any show or other activity that may be 
given for canners at the National Con- 
vention each year. One other prime ob- 
jective is to publicize the National Con- 
vention, thus their watchword is service. 
Thus it was a natural move to institute 
an Annual Service Award to an individual 
who has made great contribution to the 
canning industry. 

The evening of Dr. Prescott’s Award 
was a memorable occasion. Dr. Prescott 
was most humble and gracious, as are all 
great men. His remarks and those of Dr. 
Lueck, and Mr. McGowan of Campbell 
Soup Company, sent a thrill through the 
audience that will never be forgotten. The 
unfortunate part was that the audience 
was necesarily limited under the circum- 
stances. In view of that, we are attempt- 
ing in this issue (see page 10), to share 
with our large audience of readers, the 
experience of this memorable event. 


It should be noted that Dr. Prescott’s 
address, as well as Mr. Underwood's, at 
the Buffalo Convention of 1898, was re- 
produced in “The Trade” following that 
convention. It is most interesting. In the 
Editorial of the issue of February 18, 
1898, the writer’s grandfather, E. S. Judge, 
said “But possibly the most important 
event of the occasion was the reading of 
the scientific papers of Mr. Underwood of 
Massachusetts, and Professor Prescott of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ony ... We wish to call atention to these 
papers as marking an event in the history 
of the canning business, for we consider 
it the first practical step in the right di- 
rection of development in this industry 


2h There have been mysteries hereto- 
for’ in the canned goods business which 
nove could solve, and we do not wonder 
tho no solution was found for them. Here 
's . great industry that has developed to 
'™vense proportions, dealing with what 
is the most important of all matters to 
h man life—preservation of food—and 
y-\ it has been relying entirely upon the 
p ‘rely practical methods of a number of 
‘ -dueated men who fill the places of 
»-ofessors, but who would regard any 
‘covery they might make as to what 
toght be the cause of spotted corn, sour 
‘orn, springs or swells, as purely private 
_’operty, to be kept hidden as much as 
vossible and not to be investigated under 
““y circumstances in a scientific manner.” 
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TEAMWORK —A few weeks ago in the January 18 issue of 

this publication, this column ventured the re- 
mark that the industry may well bow its collective head and 
silently pray that there be no lessening of the CMI effort to promote 
canned foods. Much water has gone over the dam in the few short 
weeks since that statement was made, and from all appearances 
Providence has bent an attentive ear. The CMI platform and 1954 
program, as outlined on page 12 of this issue (see also cover), 
leaves little doubt that that organization will continue to pursue an 
active and effective promotional campaign for canned foods. Also, 
if the reader will turn to page 16 he will learn that plans have 
already been completed to integrate the CMI program with the 
NCA consumer relations program, so that there will be no duplica- 
tion of effort. 


At this point, if it were possible to stand up and shout in print, 
this column would do just that. Back in the deep, dark ages of not 
too many months ago, when it was like pulling teeth to get canners 
to think about the sales problem, or even to admit that there was 
one, Hal Jaeger’s voice was like one crying in the wilderness. Now 
that the industry has embraced the faith, it would be pure sacrilege 
not to correlate with the overall program the CMI activities already 
well under way. 


And so it becomes clearly evident that the NCA program is in 
no way a substitute for such CMI’s sponsored groups as Associated 
Independent Canners, the Blue Lake Bean Canners, Inc., Canned 
Salmon, Inc., the Tomato Council, Inc., the Red Cherry Institute, 
the Kraut Packers, and others. On the contrary, the Association 
effort may well be regarded as overall recognition of the value and 
need of such commodity programs. And the all industry program 
will serve to enhance the efforts of the commodity groups. 


According to the NCA announcement the trade press will be 
briefed on the part the individual canner will play in the scheme. 
Except to remind the individual canner that his returns will be 
commensurate with his activity, this column will not attempt to 
anticipate the instructions from headquarters. 
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Dr. S. C. Prescott 


His Contributions to the Canning 
Industry 


DR. ROGER LUECK 


Head, Research Department 
American Can Company 


I am happy to have this opportunity to 
participate in honoring a man who has 
contributed so largely to the development 
of the Industry in which we are engaged. 
For my part, I should like to tell the 
story of two rivulets of scientific thought 
and industrial development: Two rivulets 
which had their origins in widely sepa- 
rated times and places but which, 
through the efforts of the man whom we 
honor tonight, were brought into con- 
fluence to form a mighty river of indus- 
trial progress. 


First let us consider the rivulet which 
had its origin in Holland in 1675. At 
that time Antony Leeuwenhoek, working 
with the lenses which he had created in 
the early development of the microscope, 
saw and described something no man had 
ever seen before, examples of the vast 
multitude of bacteria and other micro- 
flora with which we are constantly sur- 
rounded. He called them “animalculae” 
but had no idea from whence they came 
or what they did. He was perhaps more 
interested in his lenses than in what he 
saw through them. 


Be that as it may, Leeuwenhoek’s dis- 
covery aroused a lot of curiosity and in 
1718 along came Louis Jablot, Professor 
of Mathematics at the Rayol Academy of 
Painting and Sculpture in Paris, with the 
observation that Leeuwenhoek’s “animal- 
culae” could be destroyed in liquids by 
the application of heat, but that they re- 
appeared again when the liquid was 
cooled and exposed to the air. He had 
a hunch that the appearance and develop- 
ment of the tiny organisms was related 
to some form of reproductive process and 
was in disagreement with John Needham, 
an English clergyman, who believed and 
felt that he had proved that they devel- 
oped out of nothing through some capri- 
cious whim of nature — “spontaneous 
generation” as he called it. 


And so the battle raged over many 
years, many great thinkers declaring for 
“spontaneous generation” while others 
were vehemently opposed to the idea that 
any form of life could some into being 
except by some reproductive process. It 
was probably Lazzaro Spallanzini, an 


Delivered on the occasion of the First Annual 
Service Award by the ‘‘Forty-Niners” at the 
crganization’s fifth annual meeting, Claridge 
Hotel, Atlantie City, N. J., January 22, 1954, 
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Italian priest, who finally delivered the 
death blow to the concept of “spontan- 
eous generation” in 1762. 


For almost 200 years men _ studied 
micro-organisms and pondered their ori- 
gins without knowing any of their func- 
tions or their influences, beneficial or 
otherwise, on the human race and other 
forms of animal life. In the great 
plagues of Europe men were dying like 


EDITOR’S NOTE — The attending 
account of the events leading to the 
discovery of the canning process 
and of the far-reaching discoveries 
of Dr. Samuel C. Prescott, which 
lifted the veil of mystery from that 
process, is at once an historical and 
literary gem, that unquestionably 
will form a permanent part of the 
history of the canning industry. 
This publication is indebted to Dr. 
Lueck and to the “Forty-Niners” for 
the privilege of publishing this his- 
torical document. 


flies from the depredations of the various 
forms of microflora which they were ob- 
serving through their crude microscopes 
but no one thought to associate the micro- 
organisms with the death dealing 
plagues. It finally fell to Louis Pasteur, 
a French chemist, to establish the asso- 
ciation in the period of 1860-70, and his- 
tory records that he had a tough time 
convincing the learned medics of the 
period of the truth in his discovery. The 
medical men in the French Academy of 
Science did not take kindly to so impor- 
tant a discovery at the hands of a mere 
chemist. 


PIONNERS IN CANNING 


And now let us digress for a moment 
and consider the other rivulet which 
found its origin in France in the hands 
of a French confectioner, one Nicolas 
Appert, who in the period 1795 to 1810 
discovered and described the art of can- 
ning. A grateful French Government 
awarded him a prize of 12,000 francs for 
developing a method whereby troops and 
navies might be provided with the nutri- 
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Dr. PRESCOTT 


tive value of fresh foods at points far 
distant from their origin. Appart is gen- 
erally credited with the discovery, al- 
though it appears that a Thomas Sad- 
dington of London can lay some claim to 
it also—at least so far as fruits are con- 
cerned. 


The announcement of Appert’s dis- 
covery generated enterprise and inven- 
tion in the minds of many men, not only 
in Europe but more particularly in 
America. There was Peter Durand of 
England who applied for an English 
patent on canning animal and vegetable 
foods in 1810 and described in his patent 
application the use of vessels of “tin or 
other metals or fit materials.” Up te 
then, Appert had used glass bottles only. 


Perhaps of more interest to us are the 
American pioneers. There was William 
Underwood who, failing to find New 
Orleans to his liking when he landed 
there in 1817, found his way back to 
Maryland, most of the way on foot, and 
thence to Boston where in 1819 he 
founded a firm which survives to this 
day. It was his grandson who became 
so closely associated with the man whom 
we honor tonight in their epoch making 
discovery. By 1829 Underwood was ship- 
ping fruits and condiments preserved by 
Appert’s method to all the far places of 
the earth, reached by Yankee clippers. 


Then there was Thomas Kensett, an- 
other Londoner versed in the art of Ap- 
pert, who began in a modest way to »re- 
serve foods in New York City. It was 
his son who in 1849 founded the great 
canning industry in Baltimore and the 
Tri-States area. 


Then came the men of Maine: |saac 
Winslow, the whaler, who in 1839 first 
succeeding in canning a truly American 
food, namely, corn; John Winslow Jones, 
his nephew who envisioned a great can- 
ning empire, Upman Stowers Treat who 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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g President Sindall: There are, sir, 
numerous phrases that might be em- 
ployed to express the appreciation I 
feel at this moment, but because I still 
retain the New England simplicity in 
which I was brought up, no phrase 
seems more appropriate than what I 
now say with the utmost sincerity: “I 
thank you, Mr. President, and each 
and all of your associates in this 
organization for this high honor. This 
day will be one treasured in memory 
through my remaining years, and this 
tribute will be kept as the visible evi- 
dence of a friendliness that is unpur- 
chasable by material things.” 


... For 75 years the Underwood 
Company had packed a variety of ex- 
cellent products with more than usual 
success, following the Appert prin- 
ciples, although not without frequent 
losses from “swells” even when the 
latest types of retorts with steam 
pressure were employed. Then, with- 
out warning, one product (canned 
clams) gave great trouble because of 
many swells and often because of the 


storage. Could the Professor suggest 
the cause and, better still, a remedy? 
To a bacteriologist the cause seemed 
evident, but the Professor’s answer 
was chiefly, “Investigate”! ‘ 


I was at once detailed to study the 
matter with Underwood and to teach 
him something about microbes and 
their activities. We began at once, 
spending every afternoon on this prob- 
lem. After a few sessions we found 
that the spoiled cans contained mil- 
lions of bacteria of a type capable of 
producing very resistant spores and 
capable of surviving the processing 
treatment. Experimentally, we proved 
that these spores could survive after 
more than 24 hours of continuous 
boiling at 212 degrees. When cultured 
and inoculated into sterile cans, they 
produced swells and spoilage. The bac- 
teria having this high resistance were 
proved to have been in the stomach- 
in estine of clams obtained from cer- 
tain estuarial areas, whereas clams 
from other sandy flats were free from 
ths special organism. The spores of 
bacteria found, although resistant 
to boiling, were readily killed in 10 
niinutes under steam pressure at 250 
degrees. The cure had been found. 


These findings led us to undertake 
much wider range of studies on 


explosion of cans after processing and. 


Dr. Prescott’s Account 


(From his address on receiving 
the ’49er Award) 


canned products and on raw materials 
used. For example, we studied peas, 
green corn, spinach, tomatoes, and 
sardines, lobsters, and other fishery 
products. After a year’s work, we 
produced the first paper on “Micro- 
organisms and Sterilizing Processes”, 
which was read before the Society of 
Arts in Boston in October 1896. After 
another year of investigation, a second 
paper was prepared, giving our find- 
ings on the time-temperature relations 
in processing and on the rate of heat 
conduction, and how “swells” and 
“sours” are produced. 


Much of our research on corn was 
carried out at a plant in Maine, dur- 
ing the canning season. Those familiar 
with modern research laboratories 
well equipped with fine apparatus, 
stainless steel tables, and modern 
sterilizers and incubators can have 
little conception of the makeshift 
equipment we used and of the condi- 
tions under which we worked. Our 
laboratory was a small storage closet. 
We constructed a makeshift incubator 
from tin-plate sheets soldered into the 
form of a circular tank, covered by a 
cutout wooden top and heated by a 
kerosene lamp underneath. On one 
occasion, late in the evening, we put 
into this rough incubator some cans 
inoculated with germs isolated from 
green corn under the husks and asked 
the night watchman to look in every 
little while as a safeguard against 
fire. On our return early the next 
morning, he met us with a grin and 
said, “Your incubator has been blown 
to hell and the whole room is plastered 
with your blank-blank corn.” It was 
true enough. Several cans had ex- 
ploded from internal pressure but, as 
intended, we had proved to the pro- 
prietor that one of the sources of 
trouble and also the necessity of an 
adequate method of producing sterili- 
zation in his product. 


While on this point, I wish to men- 
tion that at the time we were working 
in Boston Prof. H. L. Russell of the 
University of Wisconsin had also 
proved for a pea packer in that state 
that his losses were due to spoilage by 
fermentation as a result of insufficient 
sterilization. So he also was a pion- 
eer. Of course we did not know of his 
work until long after our results had 
been made public. 
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Mr. DINGEE 


JOHN DINGEE 


John Dingee, Chairman of the Forty 
Niner Award Committee and first Presi- 
dent of the organization (1949, 1950 and 
1951), has been associated with the can- 


ning industry since early boyhood. Born’ 


in Oklahoma City in 1909, the son of the 
late Lee Dingee, Sr., who spent a life- 
time in the canning business, John 


worked in Wisconsin canneries during the | 


summer school vacations. After three 
years at the University of Wisconsin, he 
left to join the General Foods Sales Com- 
pany (1933 to 1937), became Assistant 
Sales Promotion Manager of Stokely 
Brothers & Company (1937 to 1939), and 
then joined his father and brother in the 
brokerage and canning business in Texas 
in 1939. He served as an officer in the 
European Theatre of Operations (80th 
Division), was wounded in action in 1944, 
after which he spent 14 months in a hos- 
pital, prior to separation. 


Following the war he joined the C. D. 
Kenny Division of Consolidated Grocers 
of Baltimore, in 1946 as canned goods 
buyer. He joined Crown Can in the spring 
of 1948 as a special assistant to the Vice- 
President of Sales and has held a num- 
ber of top level jobs in that firm since 
that time. 


Possessing a tremendous capacity for 
work, an extraordinary attention to de- 
tail, coupled with a contageous enthusi- 
asm, and an inate love of his fellow man 
and of the canning industry, John Dingee 
has contributed much to canning industry 
organization. In addition to his work as 
one of the founders and leaders of The 
Forty Niners, he is almost single- 
handedly responsible for the revitaliza- 
tion of the Old Guard Society, acting in 


the capacity of Secretary-Treasurer since - 


1951. He is a Director of the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association, and 
has served as Chairman of the Publicity 
Committee these past two years, in addi- 
tion to membership on a number of other 
CMSA committees. 
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P. P. Wojtul (left), vice-president of Continental Can Company, takes over as the 
new chairman of the marketing bureau advisory committee of the Can Manufacturers 
Institute. L. W. Graaskamp (right), vice-president of the American Can Company, and 
retiring chairman, offers congratulations as Harold H. Jaeger (center), director of the 


CMI marketing bureau looks on. 


CMI to Expand Promotion 
Program in 1954 


New Chairman Announces Increased Partnership of Steel In- 

dustry in Advertising Support and Continuing Support of Associ- 

ations and Commodity Groups in Their Public Relations and 
Promotional Efforts. 


P. P. (Pete) Wojtul, Vice-President of 
the Continental Can Company, has as- 
sumed the Chairmanship of the Market- 
ing Advisory Board of the Can Manu- 
facturers Institute, succeeding L. W. 
Graaskamp, Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can Can Company, who has served for 
the past three years. 


Following meetings in Atlantic City, 
Mr. Wojtul began his new duties with 
a statement of CMI objectives for the 
coming year. 


“We look forward to the most active 
year in CMI history,” he said, “based on 
plans that have been formulated for 
many months. We believe the opportun- 
ity to serve the canning industry will be 
greater this year than ever before, in the 
light of canners’ growing interest and 
participation in merchandising and pro- 
motion activities. This is especially 
gratifying to us, of course, because our 
sole objective has always been the stimu- 
lation and development of that interest 
through our merchandising and promo- 
tion programs.” 
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CMI PLATFORM 


“We feel it is especially important at 
this time,” Wojtul said, “to clearly define 
the place and function of CMI in the 
growing activity of the canning industry 
in public relations and promotion. Our 
platform can be outlined as follows: 


1. CMI is primarily concerned with 
the active, aggressive movement and sale 
of merchandise. 

2. We are interested in promotions on 
a commodity-by-commodity basis — be- 
cause from an over-all standpoint this 
is an area of activity not covered by any 
agency or organization connected with 
the canning industry. 

3. CMI concerns itself with retail 
merchandising activities and methods—to 
improve the retailer attitude toward his 
profit opportunities in canned foods—and 
thus indirectly the attitude of broker and 
wholesaler. 

CMI has specialized in the past four 
years in the development of various com- 
modity merchandising groups or associa- 
tions organized for the purpose of ag- 
gressive product promotion and sale. It 
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has also afforded merchandising and pro- 
motional support to such commodity 
groups already in existence involving re- 
peated programs supporting canned corn, 
peas, beans, tomatoes, tuna, salmon, 
peaches, cherries, kraut, meat, milk, 
pears and many others. Further, CMI 
has worked closely with State Canner 
Associations to stimulate canner activi- 
ties in promotion and merchandising of 
their products, not only with the con- 
sumer, but particularly through trade 
channels. 

Grower relations, too, have been a 
significant part of CMI _ promotions. 
Starting with a pilot program in Wis- 
consin two years ago, this activity has 
extended to nine important canning 
states during that time. Also in connec- 
tion with state association interests, CMI 
has conducted periodic sales clinics in 
their behalf, working with the various 
state universities involved. 


1954 PROGRAM 


Most important, CMI has secured the 
intensive cooperation of tin plate manu- 
facturers, who, too, feel they have an im- 
portant stake in the prosperity of the 
canner. For two years, U. S. Steel has 
published consumer magazine advertising 
especially prepared to support specific 
canned food promotions, which have in- 
cluded tuna, beans, corn, peas, peaches, 
milk, olives, soup and others. (See 
cover photo.) 

This year, U. S. Steel has already an- 
nounced its participation in the biggest 
supporting promotion ever put behind a 
canned foods drive, with over $100,000- 
worth of magazine and TV advertising in 
behalf of a CMI-created promotion of a 
salmon, milk, soup and tomatoes related 
item drive. Tieing in with National 
Kraut & Frankfurter Week (February 4- 
13) a full four color page U. S. Ad ap- 
pears on page 88 of the February issue 
of “‘Woman’s Home Companion.” 

“Tn addition,” Wojtul said, “other steel 
companies have already signed up to sup- 
port canned foods drives during the com- 
ing year. CMI will act as coordinator of 
the commodity groups who will benefit 
from the steel company advertising ‘sup- 
port.” 

One of the continuing CMI promotional 
programs in 1954 deals with the insti- 
tutional business. The CMI research in 
this field should supply canners, brokers 
and wholesalers with an opportunity to 
expand canned food volume in the insti- 
tutional market. 

An important part of CMI public rela- 
tions service to many state canner asso- 
ciations is the publicizing of their an- 
nual conventions, sales clinics and field- 
men’s conferences. For example, the 
CMI press service handled news and pic- 
ture publicity on the three-day Raw 
Products Conference of the Wisconsin 
Canners Association at Madison last 
week (Feb. 9-11). 

Organized only a few months ago, with 
the help of CMI, the Tomato Council has 
already enlisted over 75 member com- 
panies, and CMI has developed a sales 
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‘manual and mapped out two promotions 


for the Council. 


CMI has long been helping the Asso- 
ciated Independent Canners build up 
their promotion programs for canned 
peas and canned corn. The CMI is co- 
operating in an A. I. C. six-week national 
eanned peas promotion that opens Feb- 
ruary 15. 

Schedule of major national commodity 
promotions of interest to C. T. readers, 
planned for the balance of 1954 follows: 


February—Canned Sauerkraut, Can- 
ned Frankfurters, Canned Applesauce. 

March—Canned Corn. 

April—Salmon-Macaroni Casserole. 

May—National Can Opener Week. 

May—Canned Sweet Cherry. 

June—Canned Tomatoes. 

July—Canned Fruits. 

August—Canned Meat—picnic promo- 
tion. 

October — National 
Week. 

November—Canned Pet Food. 

“We are gratified with the response 
of the canning industry to our effors over 
the past few years,” said Mr. Wojtul, 
“we believe we can faithfully promise 
that these efforts will be greater than 
ever in the year to come, through the 
expanded facilities of CMI which now 
exist, and through the increased partner- 
ship of the steel industry in advertising 
support.” 


Canned Foods 


Spring Meeting of the Indiana Canners 
Association will be held at the Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Indiana, April 21. 
according to an announcement by R. W. 
Jones, Acting Secretary. 


xs 


Milton A. Steege has been named 
credit manager of Continental Can Com- 
pany’s Baltimore credit district, Metal 
Division, to succeed Nelson Schuster who 
will retire this year, according to Harvey 
W. Miller, credit manager, Eastern re- 
gion. Mr. Steege joined Continental in 
1948 as credit manager of the Seattle 
district. Prior to his new position, he was 
assistant manager at Baltimore. Mr. 
Schuster has been with the company 
since 1916. 


Hall Schleitwiler has been appointed 
Manager of Industrial Relations of Na- 
tional Can Corporation, R. S. Solinsky, 
President, and A. M. Toft, Vice President, 
have announced. Mr. Schleitwiler will 
be located at the Company’s executive 
office in Chicago. Before joining National 
Can, Mr. Schleitwiler was Personnel 
Manager of the Central Division of Kraft 
Foods Company for five years. From 
1943 to 1948 he was Personnel Director 
of Albers Milling Company, Oakland, 
California. Prior to that he was Employ- 
ment Manager of Stewart-Warner Corp- 
oration for a year. 


Roger F. Hepenstal, vice president in 
charge of manufacturing for American 
Can Company, has been appointed to 
special duty with the Department of De- 
fense, in Washington. On leave of ab- 
sence from the can-making firm, he will 
serve as director of cataloging, stand- 
ardization and inspection in the office of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (sup- 
ply and logistics). The Department of 
Defense has announced that he will be 
charged with the establishment and im- 
plementation of a single supply catalog- 
ing system throughout the entire depart- 
ment. He also will be responsible for the 
development of single specifications for 
items used throughout the department 
and for reducing the number of sizes, 
kinds or types of generally similar items. 


USDA OFFERS TO SELL 50,000 
HUNDREDWEIGHT OF (SOUTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA) LARGE 
LIMA BEANS 


Beans are offered f.a.s. Hueneme (0x- 
nard), Los Angeles, or Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia. Offers must be received by the 
CCC at Washington, D. C. not later than 
3 p.m. EST, February 17, 1954, for ac- 
ceptance not later than 11:59 p.m. EST, 
February 19. The beans were acquired 
under CCC Price support programs. 


CONSULT YOUR ROBINS CATALOG 


. .. for information on the 


IF YOU DON’T HAVE OUR NEW 
CATALOG HANDY FOR QUICK 
REFERENCE .. . See your Robins 
representative or write direct 
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most modern, 


products faster ... 


downs. 


AK Robins 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 £. Lombard St. @ Baltimore 2, Md. 
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efficient 
methods of processing that 
will help you turn out better 
at 
savings on labor . . . with 
minimum maintenance . 
with less danger of shut- 


THE ROBINS LINE 
INCLUDES EQUIPMENT 
FOR PROCESSING 
Apples 
and apple products 
Asparagus ¢ Beets 
Corn « Dried Beans 
Lima Beans 
Marmalades 
‘Olives « Onions 
Peaches « Peas 
Peppers « Pickles 


Potatoes — 
white and sweet 


Pumpkin « Relishes 
Saverkraut « Shrimp 
Spinach « Strawberries 
String Beans « Tomatoes 


bherever yOu look... 


see ROBINS 
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The cans are 


different, but 
not the customers 


Between the “hole and cap” can—now a coi- 
lector’s item — and today’s streamlined Canco food 
container is a half century of progress. 

Yet, many of the companies which purchased 
Canco’s early cans are still on Canco’s roster of 
staunch friends. Perhaps your company is one of 


them. 


Why have so many companies—large and smali— 


consistently done business with Canco? Because their 


experience has proven this: 


Canco offers an unequalled combination of abic 


people, conveniently located plants, research leader- 


ship, technical assistance, delivery service, quality 


The modern food can—perfected by Canco—made 
commercial canning of fruits and vegetables pos- 
sible ; revolutionized the grocery business ; helped 
raise the national level of nutrition and health. 

Through the years, constant Canco pioneer- 
ing and cooperation with the canning industry 
have brought forth widespread process and prod- 
uct improvement—opening new markets for 
canned foods of all kinds. 
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and experience. As a result, packers get what they 
want... where they want it, and when! 


If your company is not enjoying Canco serviccs, 


isn’t right now the time to start? 


Go first to the people who are first: 


AMERICAN 
CAN 


COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamiltoa, Co7-72 
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NCA Committee Named to Oversee 
Consumer Relations Program 


N.C.A. President E. E. Willkie has 
named members of a 19-man Committee 
on Consumer and Trade Relations who 
will oversee the new Association pro- 
gram in 1954 of promoting increased use 
and acceptance of canned foods. Those 
invited to serve on the Committee in- 
clude many of the members of the Spe- 
cial Committee that worked during 1953 
under Chairmanship of William A, Free, 
Sr., in studying and pointing up this 
activity. It was their recommendation 
for a $150,000 program and employment 
of the professional organization of Dud- 
ley, Anderson & Yutzy, that was voted 
unanimously by the Board of Directors at 
the recent Convention. 

To work closely with DAY (Dudley, 
Anderson & Yutzy) and the N.C.A. staff 
on implementation of the program, 
Chairman Free has also named a small 
technical subcommittee of this group. 


COORDINATION MEETING 


The subcommittee met at the DAY 
office in New York, February 2, along 
with representatives of the Can Manufac- 
turers Institute, the American Can Com- 
pany, and Continental Can Company. 
George Anderson and Don Callahan of 
DAY outlined the plans and methods Mr. 
Anderson had presented to the Board at 
Atlantic City. This was for the purpose 
of acquainting these other trade groups, 
which have canned foods advertising and 
promotion programs in being or under 
consideration, with the nature of the 
N.C.A. program, thus to avoid duplica- 
tion and generally to achieve coordina- 
tion of the several efforts that will be 
underway concurrently in 1954. 

As Mr. Anderson described it, the 
N.C.A. program will constitute an “um- 


brella” under which the several commod- 
ity and other promotions can move with 
extra effectiveness. It was felt that those 
programs involving paid advertising and 
stressing specific commodities supply ele- 
ments not duplicated by the N.C.A. pro- 
gram, which covers canned foods as a 
whole and includes no advertising. It 
was agreed that each would strengthen 
the other. 


The subcommittee also worked on the 
drafting of an immediate press release 
to the trade that would attempt to make 
clear the aims, purposes, and coverage 
of the Association program. They dis- 
cussed also the details of methods, 
largely to be handled by Joseph B. Weix, 
for informing the N.C.A. membership at 
state meetings of the details of the 
program. 


The DAY organization is already en- 
gaged in preparation of copy for releases 
to consumer publications and in the plan- 
ning of contacts and special program 
events with food editors. DAY will con- 
fer with members of the N.C.A. staff at a 
meeting in Washington next week on 
coordination of current N.C.A. activities 
in the Home Economies, Statistics and 
Information Divisions with the new 
program. 


CONSUMER AND TRADE 
RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Wm. A. Free, Sr., Hungerford Packing 
Co., Chairman 

K. F. Boucher, Hawaiian Pineapple Co. 

Edward Dunlap, Plymouth Canning Co. 

Dan Gerber, Gerber Products Co. 

Fred C. Heinz, H. J. Heinz Company 

H. A. Hebberd, Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. 


E. A. Hildreth, National Fruit Product 
Co. 

W. D. Hooper, Hunt Foods, Inc. 

K. M. Ingison, Fruit Belt Preserving Co. 

Glenn Knaub, The P. J. Ritter Co. 

Roy G. Lucks, California Packing Corp. 

Norman Merrill, Blue Lake Packers, Inc. 

Jack Mullowney, Green Giant Company 

Fred Moss, Idaho Canning Co. 

Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., Illinois Canning 
Co. 

Henry M. Stevens, Campbell Soup Co. 

A. O. Verbeke, Libby, McNeil! & Libby 

Joseph B. Weix, Oconomowoc Canning 
Co. 

E. E. Willkie, Pacific American Fisheries, 
Inc., Ex-Officio 


TECHNICAL SUBCOMMITTEE 


K. F. Boucher, Chairman; and Wilmot 
P. Rogers, Henry M. Stevens, Joseph 
B. Weix, and Wm. A. Free, Sr., Ea- 
Officio . 


A four year undergraduate scholarship 
covering full tuition under the compre- 
hensive fee plan has been established at 
Gettysburg College by the Musselman 
Foundation according to a joint an- 
nouncement by Dr. Water C. Langsam, 
President of Gettysburg College, and 
John A. Hauser, President of The C. H. 
Musselman Company, Biglerville, Pa. The 
scholarship will be awarded by the 
Faculty Committee on Scholarships to 
a member of the freshman class enter- 
ing Gettysburg College in 1954. Con- 
sideration may be given to those stu- 
dents who are sons or daughters of The 
C. H. Musselman Company employees 
(or employees themselves), or to sons 
and daughters of a grocer of products 
processed by The C. H. Musselman Com- 
pany. However, the scholarship will not 
be restricted by the absence of applicants 
of such description and would then be 
awarded by the Faculty Committee in 
accordance with its general mode of de- 
cision. Applications close May Ist. 


Institute. 
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NEW OFFICERS OF TOMATO COUNCIL—New officers of the 
Tomato Council, Inc., are shown following election at the group’s 
first annual conference in Atlantic City, Jan. 25. From left are: 
Wilson M. Jarboe, Harrison & Jarboe, treasurer; Charles B. 
Silver II, Chas. B. Silver & Son, manager; William R. Edmunds, 
D. E. Foote & Co., president; Mrs. Helen W. Rue, secretary; 
Harvey J. Jarboe, Harrison & Jarboe, retiring president and now 
board member ex-officio and Wm. J. Jost, Can Manufacturers 
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PRESCOTT 


(Continued from Page 10) 


established Eastport as a canning center 
and Volney Barker whose facile inven- 
tiveness did so much to reduce the labor 
required in the canning process. 


In 1839 the competitive firms of Under- 
wood and Kensett and Daggett veered 
away from the conventional glass bottle 
introduced by Appert and adopted the tin 
can. 


The new container inspired Isaac Solo- 
mon of Baltimore to apply to the canning 
process an earlier discovery of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, the great English chemist, 
wherein by the addition of calcium chlor- 
ide, the processing bath of water could 
be raised to temperatures above the boil- 
ing point. This was a real advancement 
in the art—processing time could be 
shortened and production doubled or 
trebled. 


And so it was that for three-quarters 
of a century the American processors 
struggled against great odds to develop 
the art of canning into an industry. Like 
Appert they were handicapped by the 
fact that they did not know what it was 
that made the process work—sometimes 
Appert had the idea that the elimination 
of air from the container contents had 
something to do with it and it is a cur- 
ious fact that this false idea persisted 
for the better part of a century, through 
all the early development of the industry 
in America, until the time of Professor 
S. C. Prescott whom we honor tonight. 


During that long period between Ap- 
pert and Prescott many learned men pon- 
dered the fundamentals’ underlying 
Appert’s method. They postulated three 
agents influencing the decomposition of 
elimentary substances — namely, heat, 
moisture and air. They believed that the 
abstraction or exclusion of one or more 
of these factors would prevent or mini- 
mize decomposition. Thus by the re- 
moval of heat as in a refrigeration or 
freezing process, putrefaction could be 
delayed or even prevented. Likewise the 
elimination of moisture as in a drying 
process would accomplish the same end, 
and finally they believed that the exclu- 
sion of air would serve to preserve and 
it was this that was thought to be the 
real basis for Appert’s method of preser- 
vation. 


The theory appeared to fit the facts 
pretty well until a French chemist, 


’ Monsieur Gay-Lussac, discovered that the 


complete exclusion of air was not always 
essential to preservation providing the 
alimentary substance was_ sufficiently 
heated. That threw things into a tail- 
spin and required some modification in 
the theory. Someone suggested that per- 
haps it was the combination of air with 


the naturally occurring gluten or albu- 


mineous material in the food substances 
that fostered decomposition and that if 
the gluten or albumin were first de- 
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natured by heat the complete exclusion of 
air was no longer essential. 

On such shaky knowledge of the under- 
lying principles it is little wonder that 
the pioneers in American canning had 
their setbacks; the process that worked 
today might fail miserably tomorrow— 
and frequently did with serious inroads 
on the treasury. The situation provided 
a fertile field in which the charlatan 
might thrive. It was the era of the 
“processor”, a dignitary of no mean 
stature in the 19th century canning 
establishment, a magician and follower 
of occult practices, a man of mystery. In 
his presence the cannery proprietor was 
relegated to a position of relative sub- 
servience, being barred from his own 
cook room lest he there discover some of 
the processor’s carefully guarded secrets. 


EXIT PROCESSOR’S HOCUS-POCUS 


Then came Prescott, and with him the 
end to the processor’s hocus-pocus. It is 
perhaps fortunitous that Dr. S. C. Press- 
cott and William Lyman Underwood, a 
grandson of the first canner in America, 
should find themselves in the same vicin- 
ity—Boston and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, at the same time; 
Prescott as a young instructor in biology 
and the budding science of bacteriology, 
and Underwood with an interest in these 
things together with the knowledge of 
the spoilage problems facing the canning 
industry. They ideally complemented 
each other. 


They had not far to go to find a 
medium for the display of their talents; 
it was close at hand. There were out- 
breaks of “black lobster” among the New 
England canners and the serious troubles 
encountered by the Maine corn canners 
with swells, and the even more myster- 
ious “sour corn” wherein the contents of 
the can underwent destructive fermenta- 
tion with no external evidence thereof. 
The story is told of one canner in that 
area who thought that his troubles lay 
in the land on which he grew his crop, or 
something in the immediate neighborhood 
of the growing area. As a counter-mea- 
sure he brought in corn grown in distant 
localities still with the same result—he 
lost his pack. 


With remarkable insight and observa- 
tion, Prescott and Underwood related 
these sad experiences of the New Eng- 
land canners to specific forms of the 
“animalculae” which Leeuwenhoek had 
first seen in 1675. They did for the can- 
ning industry what Pasteur had done for 
infectious diseases twenty-five years 
earlier. They lifted the veil of mystery 
surrounding the canner’s loses and trig- 
gered off a long chain of investigation 
that has placed our industry on the firm 
technological foundation where it rests 
today. They brought into confluence the 
two rivulets having their origin with 
Leeuwenhoek and Appert. 

In a classic series of experiments they 
demonstrated that spoilage in canned 
foods is attributable to bacterial flora, 
that the responsible flora fall into differ- 
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ent types, each manifesting its individual 
effect in a different manner. They showed 
that the different forms varied in their 
resistance to heat and that one food prod- 
uct might vary greatly from another in 
its capacity to conduct heat from the 
walls of the can to the center where there 
were organisms present that must be 
destroyed to insure preservation. 


They experimented with a lot of things 
that had plagued the industry for years; 
why a process that worked today might 
fail tomorrow. They provided the basic 
understanding upon which bacteriological 
control of the canning industry has been 
brought to the state of perfection in 
which it exists today, wherein a canning 
process can be calculated with almost 
mathematical accuracy. 


While to some degree Dr. Prescott 
must share his honor with Dean Harry 
Russell of Wisconsin University, who 
independently made similar discoveries in 
the Wisconsin pea canneries in 1895, to 
Dr. Prescott must go the credit for first 
bringing the new knowledge of the 
fundamentals of the canning process be- 
fore a group of canners assembled in con- 
vention. This was at the Buffalo Meet- 
ing of the Atlantic States Packers Asso- 
ciation on February 8, 1898. History 
records that at that meeting there was 
no small degree of skepticism exhibited, 
many believing that any young upstart 
so bold as to mention the presence of 
germs in food that was filled into a can, 
should be throttled, and without delay. 


However, their modest presentation of 
the facts carried with it a note of sin- 
cerety and truth, and as members of the 
Atlantic States Packers Association re- 
turned to their homes they were com- 
pelled to ponder on what they had heard 
and in the months that followed came to 
realize that a “Moses” had appeared 
upon the scene to lead them out of the 
wilderness. 


In the summer of 1898 Prescott and 
Underwood were invited to spend a large 
part of their time in New York State 
investigating outbreaks of spoilage in 
canned peas and in the fall of that year 
they were called upon to address the joint 
meeting of the Atlantic States Packers 
Association and the Western Packers 
Canned Goods Association in Detroit. 


Many of us here tonight had not been 
born at the time Dr. Prescott made his 
far-reaching discoveries and impre:sec 
their importance upon the canning in- 
dustry. We are here tonight because the 
canning industry has become a great 
merican institution resting on the tech- 
nelogical foundation which Dr. Prescott 
built before the turn of the century. Mcst 
of us are called upon to engage in some 
productive effort in order to gain a live- 
likood and since that effort is carried out 
within the boundaries of the canning in- 
dustry, I think it is only fair to say to 
you Dr. Prescott that—not only the in- 
dustry but we as individuals owe to you 
a great debt of gratitude. 
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Market Tone 
Greatly Improved 


There’s a far better tone in the canned 
foods market this week, and if buyers 
would get off their haunches and realize 
that there’s a good bit of money in con- 
sumers’ hands ear-marked for canned 
foods (if they could be found on the re- 
tailers’ shelves) the few canned foods 
commodities still in a slump would 
quickly recover. At long last the tomato 
situation seems to have righted itself 
as standard 303’s in the Midwest become 
a thing of the past. Recovery of salmon 
this week is another market reaction long 
overdue. Tuna and sardines continue to 
gain strength. Northwest and California 
fruits seem headed for a complete clean 
up, with the possible exception of 2% 
cling peaches, which will receive greatest 
benefit if the British decide to buy. 
Applesauce, of course, is in a class by 
itself. The decline in citrus was in the 
wind and is not surprising. 

The better grades of beans and aspara- 
gus head the vegetable list in strength. 
Kraut is holding its own fairly well 
despite rough competition from  off- 
quality lots. Peas are routine with corn, 
beets, carrots and tomato juice still on 
the sloppy side. Interesting development 
in corn is the reduction in price in No. 
10 whole kernel as much as 75c on fancy 
ond 50e on extra standard, bringing the 
price of whole kernel down below the 
creamstyle figure. This is understand- 
ale following January 1 stock reports 
siowing but 300,000 cases of creamstyle 
olden 10’s in the Midwest, compared 
with nearly a million cases of whole 
kornel. 


Details ably handled in the following 
market reports by our resident corre- 
ondents. 


Wrenne Timberlake has joined the 
staff of the Franchise Sales and Service 
Division of MHines-Park Foods. Mr. 
Timberlake, who will assist Philip G. 
Perdue, director of the Franchise Sales 
and Service Division, will be engaged in 
the sales and merchandising programs 
of the food company’s bread, dairy pro- 
ducts and stable food product divisions. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Citrus Break Features Market—No Change 
In Inventory Policy Foreseen—Fruit Move- 
ment Well Ahead Of Expectations—Apple- 
sauce Nominal — Consumers Prefer 303 
Cherries—Stiffening Tendency In Tri-State 
Tomatoes—Replacement Buying Of Beans— 
Cay To Day Pea Business Good—Some Im- 
provement In Salmon Demand—Tuna And 
Sardines Firm. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 11, 1954 


THE SITUATION—In line with ex- 
pectations in buying circles, the market 
for Florida canned citrus broke this week 
and prices eased all along the line, re- 
flecting the heavy production prospects. 
Elsewhere in the canned foods field, there 
was some pick-up in the demand and 
price strength in canned fish, as dis- 
tributors seek to round out stocks for the 
Lenten trade, and a continuing moderate 
inquiry for canned vegetables to meet 
prompt and near-term requirements. A 
steady undertone ruled in most divisions 
of the market. 


THE OUTLOOK—While all available 
indices point to a sustained demand for 
foods this year, with little likelihood of 
any major price breaks in canned foods, 
inventory policies continue conservative. 
Distributors in most instances are seek- 
ing to keep their position as liquid as 
possible, and are not prone to tie up ex- 
cessive amounts of working capital in 
supplies. Thus, they are gambling against 
any important upturns in prices which 
weather conditions or changes in the de- 
mand situation might precipitate. 


CITRUS — Highlighting the week’s 
news was a drop in canned citrus which 
brings orange juice down to a range of 
$1.00-$1.021%4 on 2s and $2.20-$2.25 on 
46-ounce, with blended juices at 90 cents 
and $1.95, and grapefruit juice to 80-82% 
cents on 2s and $1.70-$1.75 on 46-ounce, 
all f.o.b. canneries. Grapefruit sections 
range $1.45-$1.47% for fancy 303s, with 
choice at $1.30 and broken at $1.25. Can- 
ners expect that the lower prices will 
stimulate consumption; buyers are not 
taking hold of the market in any large 
way until they are convinced that f.o.b. 
cannery prices are stabilized at this 
week’s levels. 
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WEST COAST FRUITS—Movement of 
fruits from first hands thus far in the 
season has been running well ahead of 
expectations. Conceding that most dis- 
tributors are still on the conservative 
side, insofar as inventory rebuilding is 
concerned, the inescapable conclusion is 
that the movement into consumption is 
showing an encouraging pick-up. There 
were no charges along the price front in 
West Coast fruits during the week. 


APPLE SAUCE—Canner offerings are 
extremely short, and buyers are still in- 
terested in picking up additional supplies 
in the East. The market is nominally un- 
changed ranging from $1.80-$1.95 for 
fancy 303s. 


RSP CHERRIES—tThe growth of con- 
sumer preference for the No. 303 tin is 
graphically illustrated by the behavior of 
the market for red sour pitted cherries 
this season.. Whereas 303s have been 
holding -firmly at $2.10, f.o.b. Midwest 
canneries, 2s have eased off to the point 
where offerings were reported this week 
as low as $2.20. The visible supply of 
10s is short, and the market is held at 
$12.50 and upwards at canneries. 


TOMATOES—A stiffening tendency in 
the tri-state tomato market is reported 
this week, with canners less anxious to 
book at current going prices, which find 
standard 1s at 90 cents and upwards, 
303s at $1.15-$1.20, 2s at $1.25-$1.30, and 
10s at $6.50-$6.75, f.o.b. canneries. On 
extra standards, 303s command $1.30 or 
better, with 2s holding at a minimum of 
$1.40, and some 2%s at $2.05. 


BEANS—Replacement buying of green 
beans continues fair, and the market is 
in good shape. Standard round pod cut 
beans list at $1.20 or better on 303s in 
the tri-states, with extra standards at 
$1.35 and up and fancy at $1.55-$1.65 for 
French style. Extra standard French 
style are quoted at $1.35-$1.40, f.o.b. 


PEAS — Buyers continue to nibble 
away at the pea carryover, and while 
there is no large volume buying reported 
currently, the aggregate of the day-to- 
day business runs into satisfactory totals. 
Canners in the tri-states are quoting 
standard Alaska 303s at $1.10 for pod- 
run, with sweets at $1.15. Extra stand- 
ard sweets are reported available at 
$1.25 for 5-sieve. 


SALMON—A little improvement in de- 
mand for coast shipment is reported, and 
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MARKET NEWS 


the market is strengthening. Pinks 
moved up 50 cents per case, bringing 
the market to $18.50-$19.00 for tall 1s, 
with halves still available at $10.50. 
Alaska reds are quoted firm at $27 per 
case for talls, with halves at $17, with 
medium reds ranging $19 to $20 on tall 
1s and held at $12 for halves, all f.o.b. 
Seattle. 


TUNA—Canner holdings of tuna are 
reported extremely short, and the market 
is in firm position. Whitemeat solid pack 
halves are quoted all the way from $15.50 
to $17.25, depending upon brand, with the 
nationally advertised brands naturally 
commanding the premium prices. There 
are no offerings of Japanese tuna for 
shipment, and the spot supply is also well 
cleared. 


SARDINES—Maine canners are quot- 
ing the market firm at a minimum of $8 
per case, with some packers not in posi- 
tion to book any orders at all. Consigned 
stocks around the country are cleaning 
up steadily, with a little resale business 
reported to have been done down to $7.50. 
However, second hands are now generally 
moving up to the equivalent of an $8 
f.o.b. Maine price in their offerings. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Improved Business Trend Continues—Stand- 
ard 303 Tomatoes Disappear Almost Over- 
night—Renewed Interest In Catsup, Juice 
Unimproved—Better Grades Of Beans Con- 
tinue Strong—Asparagus Not To Be Found 
—Kraut Of Questionable Quality Plagueing 
Quality Sellers—-Peas Routine—Some With- 
drawals In Salmon—Northwest Fruits Clean- 
ing Up Nicely — California Fruits Strong 
Also—Citrus Confused. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Feb. 11, 1954 


THE SITUATION—The trend toward 
improved business noted here last week 
continued as the trade are showing more 
willingness to cover on current require- 
ments and have even been making some 
forward committments where they felt 
such action was justified. Sales are up 
considerably on tomatoes, particularly 
standards, and the market is in much 
better condition. Many local canners are 
now sold up on standard 303s and the 
trade are finding it difficult to find unsold 
stocks in the area, Recent improved in- 
terest in salmon is also having its effect 
as some factors have now found it neces- 
sary to withdraw from the market on 
pinks, chums and medium reds. Antici- 
pated price increases has led to heavier 
shipping instructions on cocktail and 
could be much heavier if any tens were 
offered. On the other hand, the corn 
market continues on the sloppy side de- 
spite statistics that might indicate other- 
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wise. Beets and carrots are likewise still 
anything but strong and there has been 
some price shading on questionable lots 
of saurkraut. Green and wax beans, 
fancy grade, are maintaining their strong 
position as is applesauce which is now 
quoted at higher levels. Actually, there 
is little left to sell in the way of apple 
products of any kind and the trade are 
going to be short all down the line. Look- 
ing at the situation from Chicago, out- 
side of a few soft spots, markets gen- 
erally appear to be in excellent shape. 


TOMATOES — Chicago buyers were 
surprised to find that almost overnight 
the plentiful offerings of standard toma- 
toes from local sources have just about 
disappeared. Action on standard 303s 
has been fast and heavy here during the 
last few weeks and Midwest canners are 
now either withdrawn or completely sold. 
Last sales were made on the basis of 
$1.25 but it would take a nickel more 
than that to make a purchase today if 
the goods were available. Extra standard 
have not fared as well as prices still 
vary but the improved situation on 
standards is expected to have its effect. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS —Catsup has 
also come in for renewed interest and 
several local canners report heavy sales 
the past few weeks have cleaned their 
warehouses of unsold stocks. Buyers here 
have been paying $1.45 for extra stand- 
ard 14 oz. catsup and $9.50 for tens with 
fancy grade at $1.65 to $1.75 and $10.00 
for tens. However, offerings are not as 
plentiful and it would be no surprise to 
see prices move up. Juice hasn’t shown 
any improvement yet as strictly fancy 
juice can still be had as low as $1.00 for 
2s and $2.15 for 46 oz. with prices rang- 
ing upward from these figures. Never- 
theless, the entire tomato picture looks 
much better than it has for some time. 


BEANS—Chicago buyers are looking 
for additional supplies of fancy green 
and wax beans and not finding what they 
need. Fancy three sieve cut green have 
sold here at $1.90 for 303s and $10.25 for 
tens with a few odd lots still left being 
held at even more money. Every buyer 
has Blue Lakes on the short list and find- 
ing nothing with the new pack a long 
ways away. Good extra standards are 
also very short and it appears like a very 
tight situation is in the making. Stand- 
ards are offered quite generally at $1.25 
for 303s and $6.50 for tens. 


ASPARAGUS—Distributors here need 
more asparagus and can’t find a thing. 
Local canners in Illinois and Michigan 
are completely sold up with Coast can- 
ners in just about the same situation. 
There is considerable demand for both 
cuts and tips and whole spears but little 
or nothing is offered. 


KRAUT — Wisconsin canners with a 
well developed trade are doing quite 
well in their efforts to sell kraut but 
have been plagued by lower priced offer- 
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ings from sources not so well situated or 
because the quality of such offerings 
leaves much to be desired. Good fancy 
kraut is still maintaining a price level of 
$4.75 for ten,s $1.40 for 214s and $1.0214 
for 303s. 


PEAS—Nothing spectacular to report 
insofar as peas are concerned as sales 
appear to be routine with prices fairly 
well maintained. A few soft spots ap- 
peared on certain sizes and grades of 
sweets but generally prices are about the 
same as original opening lists. Standards 
are not too plentiful with the market 
holding at $1.20 to $1.25 for four sieve 
Alaskas in 303s and $6.75 for tens. 


SALMON — Recent price increases 
brought a flurry of heavier than usual 
sales and unsold stocks on the Coast are 
such that it wouldn’t take much to clean 
up what is left. As a result, some fac- 
tors on the Coast have seen fit to with- 
draw from the market until they can 
better determine what and how much is 
left to sell. Reds are freely offered at 
$27.00 for talls but other varieties are 
not so readily available. Pinks are listed 
at $19.00 with medium reds at $21.00 and 
chums at $15.00. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS — Canners 
stocks of Bartlett pear, Elberta peaches 
and prune plums are cleaning up very 
nicely, in fact, some sizes and grades are 
difficult to locate. Prices are firm and in 
some cases have been advanced. Fancy 
pears are firmly held at $3.75 for 2%s 
with peaches at $3.50 and prune plums 
at $2.25. At the present rate of move- 
ment, unsold stocks should be in excel- 
lent shape by the time the new pack 
rolls around. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—With the ex- 
ception of 21%4 Cling peaches, California 
fruit canners have done as well as their 
brothers in the Northwest and the situa- 
tion appears to be a healthy one. Sup- 
plies of apricots are no worse than 
normal and cherries, pears and cocktail 
are in excellent position. The latter item 
is in the tightest position and buyers are 
faced with short deliveries on tens which 
will not make anyone happy. If rumored 
negotiations with Great Britain become 
a certainty and relieve the situation on 
2% Clings canners should have an excel- 
lent opportunity to clean up _ unsold 
stocks in fine shape before the new pack . 
begins. 


CITRUS—The situation on citrus is 
one of confusion at the moment as pro- 
cessors appear to be making a deter- 
mined bid to drive down fresh fruit prices 
just as the Valencia crop of oranges is 
about ready. Growers are just as deter- 
mined to obtain a justified price for the 
crop and the answer is not yet apparent. 
At least one important factor has decided 
to withdraw all offerings from the mar- 
ket pending some kind of clarification. 
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MARKET NEWS 


APPLESAUCE—Prices on small un- 
sold stocks of fancy New York sauce are 
now generally quoted at $1.95 for 3038s 
and $10.50 for tens with little opposition 
noted. Supplies of apple juice are also 
very tight and canned apples in No. 10 
tins, which are very much in demand, are 
just not offered. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Routine Sales—Rain Needed—Dry Beans 
‘Quiet—British Purchases Would Clean Up 
Peaches — Apricots On Soft Side — Pears 
Steady—European Cold Held Likely To Help 
U. S. Olives—Soft Spots In Tomatoes—An- 
other Sardine Failure—Tuna Pack 
Continues Rise. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Feb. 11, 1954 


THE SITUATION—Sales continue of 
routine nature throughout most of the 
canned foods list but most canners seem 
well pleased with the showing for Janu- 
ary. Shipments are described as good, 
without being especially heavy, with 
some canners whose business year ends 
February 28, pressing this issue some- 
what. Just now summer weather is pre- 
vailing, and the lack of rain is causing 
some anxiety. The precipitation to date 
is far below normal and is much less 
than half that of a year ago. Little real 
damage has been done so far, but it could 
easily prove serious. 


DRY BEANS —The California dry 
bean markets are rather quiet, with no 
important price changes, other than an 
advance of about 15 cents per 100 in 
Small Whites. The strength in this 
variety reflects the smaller stocks than 
a year ago and an increased demand from 
canners. Pink beans, in which canners 
are also interested, are steady at $8.75 
to $8.85, country shipping points. 


PEACHES—The canned peach market 
is in quite good shape generally and if 
purchases by the Government of Great 
Britain are consummated, as planned, a 
good cleanup seems in sight. Solid pack 
pie in clings is in quite light supply and 
many canners are insisting on some 
choice halves being taken along with the 
pie fruit in No. 10s. Fancy Elberta 
peaches in No. 2%s and No. 303 are 
being traded between some canners at 
full list. Irregulars in halves and sliced 
are difficult to locate and predictions are 
made that there will be little available 
after sixty days. Some late sales of this 
item have been made at $2.35. 


APRICOTS — Apricots are lagging 
somewhat in sales and here and there re- 
ports are heard of special deals at 
slightly below list on some items. Can- 
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ners suggest that this fruit varies quite 
widely in output year by year and that 
the unsold surplus might easily come in 
very handy. Choice halves in No. 2%s 
have sold during the week at $2.85, along 
with standards at $2.40. 


APPLESAUCE—Applesauce is a firm 
item on this market, with No. 303 choice 
priced at $1.65 and fancy at $1.75. Sales 
are few and far between, with some op- 
erators having nothing to offer. Already, 
some canners are making efforts to 
secure larger tonnages for processing 
next fall. 


PEARS — Bartlett pears are moving 
out steadily and stocks in first hands are 
becoming very low. Market experts sug- 
gest that if there are to be any advances 
in the price structure on fruits this 
spring pears will likely be represented. 
Fancy No. 2%s are selling at $3.90 and 
choice at $3.50, with these prices quoted 
on both California and Pacific North- 
west pack. 


OLIVES—The extremely cold weather 
in Europe is causing inquiries to be made 
for California products, with oranges in- 
cluded. It is still uncertain whether 
much damage has been done to olives in 
Spain but should this be the case a better 
market for U. S. canned olives and olive 
oil seems in sight. Canned ripe olives are 
moving quite freely, with the pack held 
down by the extremely light crop in 
California. 


TOMATOES—The tomato market is 
still soft in spots, with canners making 
every effort to reduce stocks. Sales of 
26% tomato paste have been made of 
late at $10.50 for No. 10s, and 30% paste 
at $12.25. Fancy solid pack tomatoes are 
quite firmly held with sales being made 
at $1.65 for No. 303, $2.45 for No. 2%s 
and $8.75 for No. 10s. 


SARDINES—-The virtual failure of the 
sardine pack in California has led some 
canners to place orders for this fish in 
South Africa to keep their labels alive. 
Offerings are being made of No. 1 tall 
natural sardines at $9.50, along with jack 
mackerel in this size at $9.00. California 
eanneries took deliveries of but 2,608 
tons of sardines for the 1953-54 season 
to January 30, against 3,316 tons in the 
previous season. Deliveries of mackerel 
to canneries for January amounted to 
but 77 tons, against 580 tons a year 
earlier. 


TUNA—tThe pack figures for tuna, 
mackerel and anchovies in California for 
1953 have been released by the California 
Department of Fish and Game, Bureau 
of Marine Fisheries. The tuna pack 
amounted to 8,228,794 cases, compared 
with 8,043,566 cases in 1952 and 7,440,- 
257 cases in 1951. In addition there were 
tuna specialty packs of 161,744 cases last 
year and but 14,322 the year before. The 
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pack of Pacific and Jack mackerel for 
1953 amounted to but 593,042 cases, 


against 1,559,384 in 1952 and 1,029,716 | 


in 1951. Anchovies made a good showing 
for 1953, the pack amounting to 1,508,800 
cases, compared with 867,525 cases in 


1952 and 77,420 in 1951. There was also 


a pack of 166,506 cases of squid made in 
1953, against 1,616 cases in 1952 and 
198,627 cases in 1951. Most of the squid 
is exported. 


California tuna is moving quite freely 
at the increased prices put into effect 
recently, following increases to fisher- 
men. Tuna for private labels is priced at 
$15.00-$16.00 for fancy white meat 
halves, $14.50-$15.00 for fancy light 
meat, $13.00-$13.50 for light meat chunks 
and $10.00-$10.25 for grated. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


FEBRUARY 15-16, 1954—oHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND OHIO STATE AGRI- 
CULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Canners 
and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 16-17, 1954—PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, First An- 
nual Plant Supervisors Workshop, York- 
towne Hotel, York, Pa. 


FEBRCARY 17-18, 1954 — OHIO PRoO- 
CESS RS SCHOOL, Ohio Union Bldg., Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 18-19, 1954 — OZARK CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 46TH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 18-19, 1954—10Wwa- 
NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND 
IOWA STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION, Canners and Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


FEBRUARY 26-27, 1954 — VIRGINIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 46th Annual Meet- 
ing, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 12-13, 1954—UTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 42nd Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


APRIL 3-4, 1954—PACKING MACHINERY 
INSTITUTE, Spring Meeting, Hotel Dennis, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


MAY 10-12, 1954—9TH PURDUE INDUS- 
TRIAL WASTE CONFERENCE, Purdue Memo- 
rial Union, Lafayette, Ind. 


MAY 11-12, 1954—PENNSYLVANIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 3rd Annual Sales 
Clinic, Galen Hall Hotel, near Reading, 
Pa, 


AUGUST 17-19, 1954—WESTERN PACK- 
AGING & MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSI- 
TION, 5th Annual, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


February 15, 1954 
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